TEXTS   AND   PRETEXTS

cratic revolutionary of 1800. But humility was never
the strong point of the man who wrote : ' Nothing
profits more than self-esteem founded on just and right.3
Milton bows, indeed, to a higher authority^ but ex-
hibits in the act of bowing a pride which makes Shelley's
self-assurance seem profoundest modesty. For Shelley's
self-assurance is merely human and relative. Milton's,
thanks to the Bible, is absolute and superhuman.

Milton bowTs to the authority of the Bible, but only in
order to prove that his own taste for polygamy is also
Jehovah's taste. He is never content, like Shelley, to
assert his preferences ; he must always believe and
make other people believe that his desires and heaven's
are the same. Bored by his wife, he writes a book to
demonstrate that God has no objection to divorce. The
book is censured; Milton writes another to prove that
God is on the side of free speech.   Vox Miltonis, vox Dei.

Blake occupies an intermediate position between
Milton and Shelley. He has not lost the habit of justify-
ing personal predilections in terms of mythology. But
whereas Milton has to do all his justifying in terms of
existing myths, Blake feels himself free to invent new
ones for himself. Milton's desire for more than one
woman at a time is legitimate because Solomon kept
a barrackful of concubines; Blake's, because Oothoon
offers to provide her spouse with c girls of mild silver,
or of furious gold.3 The substitution of Golgonooza
for Jerusalem is the substitution of a private for a
public myth. Individualism and subjectivism have
triumphed ; the time is ripe for Shelley's simple
assertion of a personal preference,    c I should like to
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